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established the United Federation of Labour, which promptly
challenged the more conservative Trades and Labour Councils
Federation and repudiated the traditional methods of New
Zealand liberalism. It fostered bitter industrial strife which
during the closing months of 1913 culminated in the Welling-
ton and Auckland general strikes. With ready agrarian aid
this sharp industrial action was crushed by the government.
Armed and mounted farmers helped to maintain order, while
their comrades worked on the docks to ensure the flow of
butter and frozen lamb to Great Britain. This violent rift
between country and town was exploited by William F.
Massey to consolidate his regime among the rural voters.
The ranks of labour were disastrously split, and the moderates
failed to gain any substantial political support among fanners
and middle class. Thus until after the First World War the
political ambitions of labour were frustrated by the fissures
within its own ranks and by the temper of its radical wing.
In the meantime the other two parties passed through
confusing vicissitudes which prepared the way for the present
two-party alignment of Labour versus anti-Labour. From
1915 a National Government, formed out of the Reform and
Liberal parties, retained office for four trying years. After
the war there was a return to an orthodox bi-party struggle,
but it was hampered, on the one hand by the absence of any
real distinction between the policies of Reformers and
Liberals (the land issue was no longer relevant), and on the
other hand by the growing challenge of Labour as a third
party. Faced by aggressive Labour agitation, the repre-
sentatives of farmers and urban middle class were drawn
together without being fused. The Older parties survived
rather by the force of tradition than because of any divergence
of social aims. The Liberals were transformed into the
Nationalist, and later into the United party, under which
name in 1928 they once more gained power. But the shock
of the depression in 1931 finally drove the two middle-class
parties to coalesce in defence of orthodox finance under the
name of the National party, which in the elections of 1935
suffered a shattering defeat at the hands of Labour.